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THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON DIsaRMAMENT, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:35 a. m., in room 
457, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Humphrey, Pastore, Symington, Barkley, Wiley, 
and Bricker. 

Senator Humpnrey. Commissioner, will you just come up to the 
stand there, please? 

Senator Wiley will be with us in a few moments, and Senator 
Pastore will also be in attendance. Senator Barkley is here today. 

I thought we ought to proceed, however, because I know that you 
have other work to do. 

This is the sixth public hearing of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee on Disarmament. 

Our witness today is Mr. Thomas E. Murray, Commissioner of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

As I recall, Mr. Murray, I believe you are the senior member of 
this Commission in term of service, having been appointed in 

Mr. Murray. 1950, Senator. 

Senator Humpnrey. That’s right; 1950. 

We are looking forward to your discussion of some of the problems 
of our disarmament policy. 

It is a great pleasure to have you with us, and as I understand, 
you would like to be permitted to read your statement and then place 
yourself as available to the committee for whatever questions we 
want to pose; is that correct? 

Mr. Murray. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. I think that will be agreeable. 

Perhaps you would like to proceed. 





STATEMENT OF THOMAS E. MURRAY, COMMISSIONER, UNITED 
STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. Murray. Thank you, sir. 


NATURE OF DISARMAMENT PROBLEM 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, your invitation to 
express my views on disarmament is most welcome. Your committee 
is dealing with, and I quote: 
one of the few great central problems of our time. Today no nation or person on 


earth can have a reliable assurance of security when weapons exist which are 
eapable of destroying all mankind. 
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Mr. Chairman, these words of yours at the initial meeting of this 
committee demonstrate an awareness by you and your associates of 
the realism with which disarmament must be faced. 

My purpose today will be to present some ideas that may help in 
forming a national policy so urgently needed in the nuclear age. This 
policy must be based on all the facts about nuclear weapons—our need 
for them, their usefulness, and the dangers connected with their 
misuse. 

On February 23, 1956, I appeared in executive session before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. At this time I made recom- 
mendations pertaining to our nuclear weapons program and our nu- 
clear power program. As the weapons program has the more im- 
portant and immediate bearing on disarmament I shall limit my 
remarks today, within the limits of classification, to weapons. 


DISARMAMENT MEANS RATIONAL ARMAMENT 


What I have to say on disarmament may be put in one straight- 
forward proposition. In the existent state of world affairs disarma- 
ment means rational armament, especially in the nuclear field. This 
is the difficult field and the dangerous field, in which rationality is of 
supreme importance. 

Disarmament doubtless means much more than rational nuclear 


armament. But if it does not mean at least rational nuclear arma- 
ment it means nothing. 


HISTORY OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS PROGRAM 


3efore developing my proposals I should like to comment on one 
central aspect of the past history of our nuclear weapons program. 
The fact is that from the outset we were primarily seeking the answer 
to one question: What can be done with nuclear energy in the form of 
bombs’ The problems we faced were scientific ones. Questions con- 
cerning the development of a national policy with regard to the use of 
nuclear arms were not in the foreground. We were simply looking 
for results, always with some antecedent doubt about what the results 
might be. Ever since the first nuclear explosion at Alamogordo the 
specific and continuing major objective was to develop ever larger 
bombs. This was true of the H-bomb program, which achieved in 
1952 a spectacular success. 

Throughout my 6 years on the Commission I have strongly sup- 
ported this mode of procedure. However, I long ago recognized the 
need of developing a national nuclear policy which could ‘keep pace 
with scientific and technological progress and tried to help in develop- 
ing it. 

NO UPPER LIMIT TO SIZE OF BOMBS THAT CAN BE MADE 


The “Mike” thermonuclear explosion on November 1, 1952, and our 
Castle tests in the spring of 1954 presented the nuclear weapons prob- 
Sh in an altogether different light. These tests reemphasized in a 
most dramatic way the urgent need for a national nuclear policy inter- 
related with the types of bombs to be produced. The major question 
no longer is, what can we do with nuclear energy in bombs? We know 
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what we can do. We know that there is no upper limit to the size of 
bombs that can be made. 

A new question therefore assumes the primacy. Should our future 
program proceed on the same basis as in the past, and with the same 
major objective in view—to keep on making bigger and bigger bombs? 
Would this, in our present circumstances, which are different from 
those of the past, be a rational course of action? I do not think so. 
I think that policies will have to be adopted that will set our nuclear- 
weapons program on a basis more in conformity with the realities of 
the present-day international life, more in conformity with certain 
principles of reason, and better calculated to fit into a new national 
policy on the use of nuclear weapons. 


“RATIONAL NUCLEAR ARMAMENT’ —PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 


The new direction of our policies as I see them could be summed up 
in the phrase “rational nuclear armament.” This phrase means that 
decisions with regard to the size and type of nuclear weapons to be 
placed in stockpile should be made in the light of two principles. 
There is the military principle that the weapons we manufacture 
should be demonstrably useful for the purposes of actual war. And 
there is the higher principle that the use of force in warfare is subject 
to the dictates of the moral conscience. 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLE: THE MORAL LAW 


The moral norm is the more important. There is something in the 
atmosphere of the age of violence through which we have lived, in 
which indeed we are still living, that tends to dull the moral sensi- 
bilities. In a strange way the sheer brilliance of our technical achieve- 
ments with nuclear weapons also tends to dull the moral sense. It is 
therefore necessary constantly to remind ourselves that a concern for 
justice in the use of force is an obligation upon a civilized nation. 

As a “nation under God” we are obliged to act under the limitations 
of the moral law. The imperatives of this higher law bind us to a 
due measure of moderation and discrimination in the use of force. 
Within the Christian tradition to which we owe our national origins 
the duty of setting limitations on war and on the use of force in war 
has been recognized as a moral obligation. 


THE BOMBING OF HIROSHIMA 


For instance, our moral tradition does not permit us to use nuclear 
weapons whose effect is massive destruction on an indiscriminate scale. 
As the only historical examples of the use of nuclear weapons in war- 
fare Hiroshima and Waceesls are pertinent ; the weapon used on Hiro- 
shima, for instance, was 15 kilotons, or so, about 60,000 times more 
powerful than the largest conventional bomb of World War II. It 
destroyed 4 or 5 square miles of territory and killed or injured nearly 
150,000 people. At our present distance from that disastrous event, 
I do not think that the use of this bomb against this particular target, 
the city of Hiroshima and its multitudes of innocent people, could be 
justified on moral grounds. 
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AMERICANS MUST BEWARE SOVIET SLOGAN, “BAN THE BOMB” 


The concept of a moral limitation is, I am sure, felt by the Amer- 
ican people as a whole. However, we must beware of the false ideal- 
ism lurking in the Soviet slogan, “Ban the bomb.” In the discussions 
and negotiations looking to disarmament, it would be sheer folly to be 
maneuvered into m: king a blanket renunciation of the use of all types 
of nuclear weapons. 


THE SECOND PRINCIPLE: MILITARY USEFULNESS 


This brings me to the second principle of rational nuclear arma- 
ment—the principle of military usefulness. 

Wars in the future will be nuclear wars. This does not mean that 
they need be all-out nuclear wars. All-out nuclear war is no more 
acceptable than murder or suicide. It would be fatal to permit our- 
selves to drift into the habit of thinking about nuclear war only in 
all-out terms. The traditional moral effort of western civilization to 
impose limitations on warfare must be continued even in the nuclear 
age. A limited nuclear war is a possibility that our consciences can 
face and accept. 

In the different kinds of limited war that might confront us certain 
types of nucelar weapons have a genuine military usefulness. It 
would therefore be wrong on our part to deprive ourselves of these 
weapons. 


STOCKPILE SHOULD INCLUDE ONLY WEAPONS UNITED STATES LEGITIMATELY 
INTENDS TO USE 


However, our stockpile should include only weapons that are actual- 
ly useful in war. Moreover, it should include only weapons that we 
can legitimately intend to use. Iam altogether opposed to any school 
of thought that would move on toward weapons of ever- increasing 
magnitude, while at the same time disclaiming the intention of using 
them. To say the least, this position is unrealistic. Under the stress 
of a threat to its survival a nation will use any weapon it has in hand, 
however recklessly, if there is any seeming advantage in its use. 


PARTICULARLY DISTRUSTFUL OF “BALANCE OF TERROR” CONCEPT 


It may be said that certain nuclear weapons, which we might not 
intend to use in actual warfare, are still useful as a deterrent of war, 
as a means of terrifying the enemy, or at least as a means of striking a 
“balance of terror.” For my part, I think it is time we stopped for an 
instant to take a hard look at this concept of “deterrence” and at the 
complementary concept, more recently added, the “balance of terror.” 

I am particularly distrustful of the latter concept. There is no 
doubt that a balance of power is one necessary foundation, among 
others, of lasting world peace. Whenever this balance is upset, there 
is danger of aggression and of war. 

This seems to be the lesson of history. However, it is by no means 
clear that a balance of terror furnishes an assurance that aggression 
even on a limited scale will not be undertaken and that it is in this sense 
a protection of total peace. A balance of terror is too easily upset. 
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It is at the mercy of miscalculation. Such a balance may even put a 
premium on the moral cynicism that would not shrink from striking 
the first blow, from launching an atomic blitz. 


VALIDITY OF “CONCEPT OF DETERRENCE” 


On the other hand, the concept of deterrence is in itself valid. 
Force, whether in the form of a policeman’s nightstick or in the form 
of atomic weapons, is certainly a deterrent of injustice, aggression, 
lawlessness. Yet force serves as a deterrent only when the mind of 
the world clearly understands the exact nature of the force and that 
the force will actually be used. The deterrent value of nuclear 
weapons is drained out of them when there is any doubt about their 
actually being used. In a word, the usefulness of nuclear weapons as 
a deterrent against war is exactly proportioned to the universally 
known certainty of our intention to make use of them. 


WHAT NUCLEAR ARMS SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN OUR STOCKPILE? 


Rational armament therefore should include the making and stock- 
piling only of such weapons as are demonstrably useful for the pur- 
pose of actual warfare. What kind of nuclear weapons, of what size, 
are usable and useful for the purposes of war? In other words, what 
manner of nuclear arms should be included in our stockpile? 

The primary responsibility for answering these questions rests with 
the military. However, the military usefulness of a weapon cannot 
be evaluated apart from consideration of the moral law. 

Moreover, it is my belief that decisions with regard to such ques- 
tions should not be left exclusively to the military. A due measure 
of participation in these decisions should be accorded the Congress 
and other agencies of Government. 

Moral judgments with regard to the measure and kind of destruc- 
tion that may legitimately be wrought are often difficult to make in 
the concrete. Yet, I would emphasize the fact that the demands 
of morality control military action in the same way that they con- 
trol all manner of human action. It cannot be maintained that 
man’s obligation to act as man, that is, in obedience to the moral law, 
ceases at the moment when he goes to war. 


GROWING KNOWLEDGE OF EFFECTS OF NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS 


Furthermore, a special problem presents itself in judging the mili- 
tary usefulness of large thermonuclear weapons. We now know a 
great deal more about the effects of nuclear explosions than we did a 
few years ago. For instance, we now know considerably more about 
the contamination of the atmosphere and soil by radioactive stron- 
tium. Yet knowledge of important aspects of the problem is still not 
complete. Our knowledge about the genetic effects of radiation is 
even more incomplete. When the military usefulness of a weapon is 
being determined, all the knowledge that we do have must be brought 
to bear. Serious account must also be taken of the gaps in our know]- 
edge; these gaps make it imperative to proceed with caution in eval- 
uating the military usefulness of large nuclear weapons. 

72880—56—pt. 6——2 
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RELATIONSHIP OF CONTAMINATION TO MILITARY USEFULNESS OF 
THERMONUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Here the chief question is: How does the factor of contamination 
resultant from large thermonuclear explosion affect the military 
usefulness of these weapons‘ Surely it must limit their military 
usefulness. Indeed, in certs iin circumstances the factor of con- 
tamination might well cancel all seeming military usefulness. This 
is particularly “true in view of the further fact that this contamina- 
tion lingers for years and would affect life on earth long after hos- 
tilities have ended. 

We come now to the question, What concrete conclusions result when 
these criteria of rational nuclear armament are applied? In my own 
mind I have reached the following conclusions. ‘Taken together, they 
constitute the program of rational armament that I propose as part 
of the substance of disarmament. 


FIRST PROPOSAL: AN UPPER LIMIT SHOULD BE SET ON THE SIZE OF 
THERMONUCLEAR BOMBS TO BE PLACED IN OUR STOCKPILE 


My first proposal is that an upper limit should be set on the size 
of thermonuclear bombs to be placed in our stockpile. From the 
scientific and technological point of view there is, as I have said, 
no upper limit to the size of bombs that can be produced. It is for 
us, as rational human beings, to set limits to their size, on the basis 
of moral principles and military usefulness. Concretely I know of 
no reason why we should develop bombs more powerful than those 
we now have. I would add that, when a full military theory with 
regard to a moderate and disc riminating use of nuclear weapons has 
been evolved in the light of moral principle, the conclusion might 
be that the bombs we presently have are <r ady too large. 

This proposal that a limit should be put to the size of thermonu- 
clear bombs seems to have been supported by the President at a press 
conference on March 21. _ He is reported as stating: 

While I have been told many times that there is no theoretical limit to the 
size of these instruments which can be made, there is, I think, a practical limit, 
as long as you are thinking of using it only against someone else, and there is 
size of targets. 

There is an old saying: “You do not drive a tack with a sledge hammer.” So 


when you have gotten something of a, let’s say, of a maximum tactical size, useful 
size, why, I would think you would go no further. 


SECOND PROPOSAL: A LIMIT SHOULD BE SET TO NUMBER OF LARGE THERMO- 
NUCLEAR BOMBS TO BE STOCKPILED 


My second proposal is that a limit should be set to the number of 
large thermonuclear bombs to be placed in stockpile. I have had the 
need of this policy in mind ever since November 1, 1952, when I wit- 
nessed the Mike thermonuclear detonation at Eniwetok. That event 
impressed me with a lasting sense of the menace to humanity inherent 
in an unlimited program of nuclear armament. Shortly thereafter 
I made a public statement that “mankind now has within the range 
of his grasp the means to exterminate the human race.” For 3 years 
[ have consistently and repeatedly tried to convey this fact to the 
American people. This same consciousness of ultimate danger ap- 
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pears in the testimony given by the Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, 
before your committee. He said : 


The destructive power of modern weapons is such that a major war with those 
weapons would inevitably destroy a great part of the human race * * * 


He also spoke about— 
* * * the risk of doing nothing and allowing this menace to go on in increasing 
proportions * * * 

The Secretary is right in speaking of the “risk of doing nothing.” 
One thing that needs to be done is to put a limit to the number as well 
as to the size of the large thermonuclear bombs to be stockpiled. 


THIRD PROPOSAL: INCREASED CONCENTRATION ON STOCKPILING WIDE 
RANGE OF VERY SMALL NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


My third proposal is that increasing concentration should be set on 
the stockpiling of a wide range of very small nuclear weapons. 

The reasons for this proposal are both military and moral. I have 
said that limited nuclear war is a possibility that the moral conscience 

can face and accept. It is also a possibility that is inherent in the 
present state of international tensions. 

We have of course been preparing against this possibility by our 
program for small weapons. However, this program requires greater 
intensification, to the end that it will put us in possession, as soon as 
possible, of larger numbers of small weapons. When I speak of small 
weapons I mean very small weapons. When I speak of larger num- 
bers I mean tens of thousands of weapons in this range. These tens 
of thousands of weapons could form a broad and solid base upon which 
could be superimposed a stockpile in the image of a pyramid of inter- 
mediate- and large-size weapons. 


THIS STOCKPILE WILL SUPPORT THEORY OF MODERATE AND DISCRIMINATING 
USE OF FORCE AGAINST ALL AGGRESSION 


A stockpile of this composition will support a theory of moderate 
and discriminating use of force against all aggression, including ag- 
gression that may be minor in degree. With this diversified nuclear 
armament, possessed in abundance, American and allied military 
forces of reasonable size would be equipped to handle all the various 
wartime contingencies that might arise. 


INTENSIFIED SMALL WEAPONS PROGRAM MORE COSTLY IN TERMS OF 
FISSIONABLE MATERIAL 


We shall have to face the fact that the intensified small-weapons 
program will be more costly in terms of fissionable material. This 
increased cost would result, not only from the larger total numbers, 
but also from the inherently less efficient utilization of material in 
smaller weapons. For this reason, if for no other, it will not be pos- 
sible, as has been suggested, to restrict the future use of all new fission- 
able material to peacetime uses. A continued flow of fissionable ma- 
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terial into a very small weapons program should, for some time to 
come, be considered a matter of vital national policy. 


FOURTH PROPOSAL: THAT TESTS OF MULTIMEGATON THERMONUCLEAR 
WEAPONS BE STOPPED 


My fourth proposal concerns the testing of atomic weapons. The 
testing of small weapons must of course go on, and even be greatly 
accelerated to keep pace with the intensified program that is neces- 
sary in this field. However, I propose that the tests of multimegaton 
thermonuclear weapons be stopped. My proposal that they should 
be stopped follows from the position I ‘have already taken, namely, 
that the weapons we now have in hand are large enough. I am not 
recommending the cessation of these large tests on the grounds that 
they are dangerous to health and safety. The evidence presently 
available does not warrant stopping tests now for this reason. 

The foregoing proposals suggest in outline a program of nuclear 
armament that I consider rational and necessary. 


EFFECT ON NATIONAL SECURITY OF THIS PLAN *S ADOPTION 


It will be asked, What effect would the adoption of this plan have 
upon our national security? I believe the effect would be entirely 
beneficial. The present nuclear superiority of the United States would 
be materially strengthened. In my testimony before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy on February 23 I emphasized the point that 
“superior strength means flexible strength.” And flexible strength 
means the fuller development of the capability for limited military 
use of nuclear weapons—their use in limited wars, and their use in 
combat for limited military objectives. 

Tragic weakness would result if we were to build our nuclear 
strength with overemphasis on large nuclear weapons. 


LIMITED WARS 


We should possess in sufficient numbers the kinds of nuclear weapons 
that would be useful especially in so-called limited wars. Such wars 
are dangerous in themselves, and there is the further danger lest they 
develop into full-scale conflict. We must be able to take action against 
this kind of limited aggression, in such a way as to defeat it, and also 
in such a way as to prevent it from developing into something more 
formidable. It means the capability of a moderate and discriminating 
use of force. It means the capability of meeting the particular occa- 
sion with the measure of force it requires, and w ith no more than this. 
It means the capability of limiting wars to a rational scale. 


MENACE IN NUCLEAR WEAPONS STOCKPILE UNLIMITED IN SIZE AND NUMBER 


[ believe that my proposals for a limitation of the size and number 
of nuclear weapons and for an increasing concentration on a wide 
range of very small weapons will at least diminish the proportions 
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of the menace to which the Secretary of State points in his testimony. 
This menace is inherent in a stockpile of nuclear weapons that are 
unlimited in size and number. It is also inherent in the mentality 
that sees no alternatives in between an uneasy hostile coexistence on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, an all-out nuclear war. This 
mentality betrays a bankruptcy both of sound military theory and 
of moral principles. The fact is that many alternatives are possible 
in between these two extremes. In proportion as these alternatives 
are seen to be real possibilities, and in proportion as we provide for 
them with a balanced arsenal of nuclear weapons the menace of the 
ultimate alternative—that is, all-out nuclear war—will diminish in 
the minds of men. Indeed the menace itself will have been reduced 
to proportions that are manageable by political and military reason. 


UNITED STATES MUST HAVE OWN PROGRAM OF RATIONAL ARMAMENT 


It may also be asked whether the plan I have proposed would further 
the cause of international disarmament. The realistic purpose of any 
disarmament plan should include limitations on the number and size of 
nuclear weapons. However, we should not wait for the establishment 
of an international disarmament eontrol agency. In this present mo- 
ment an obligation rests on our Government to make up its own mind 
about what disarmament should rightly mean. In other words, the 
United States must have its own program of rational armament. 

I further believe that this program must be publicly defined and ex- 
plained on the highest possible level. There must be no misunder- 
standing or ignorance about the diversity of our nuclear capabilities, 
about our intention to use these capabilities, and about the moderate 
and discriminating manner in which we would use them under defined 
conditions. This public statement of our capabilities and intentions is 
a duty that we owe both to our own moral integrity as a nation and to 
the cause of world peace that our armaments serve. We are further 
summoned to the fulfillment of this duty by that decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind which has always been a traditional motive of 
American public action. The community of nations, of whose peace 
we are the foremost guardian, has the right to know how we intend 
concretely to exercise our guardianship. 

In this same connection there is another consideration. The United 
States has led the world in the scientific and technological development 
of nuclear energy as an instrument of war. We now have a further 
duty thrust upon us by our leadership in this field. Great power is 
always dangerous. But great power without a right policy with regard 
to its legitimate uses can be disastrous. I believe the time has come 
for us to establish for ourselves and to present to the world right 


concepts, military and moral, with regard to the uses of nuclear power 
in war. 


INDEPENDENT ACTION PROPOSED 


If we do this, the progress of disarmament will be importantly 
advanced. What I propose therefore is not only rational action but 
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independent action. Frankly, independent action along rational and 
moral lines would do much to solve the present crisis of lawlessness in 
the field of armaments. America’s call at the moment is to independ- 
ent and rational action. Our response to this call of reason is a 
matter of duty, and to that extent an obedience to the will of God, as 
it manifests itself in the circumstances of human life. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Murray, we are very grateful to you for 
this thoughtful and provocative statement. 

You have brought to our attention some new ideas at least insofar 
as the chairman of the subcommittee is concerned. I imagine that 
there will be a number of questions and I shall not detain any of my 
colleagues from pursuing their inquiries. 

I am going to ask first whether or not Senator Pastore has had an 
opportunity to look back over the first pages there. 

Senator Pastore. I came in when Mr. Murr: ay was reading the 

sixth page. 

1 do want to say that I consider that, as the chairman has already 
indicated, Mr. Murray has made a very thoughtful and very timely 
presentation. 

[ have known Mr. Murray, because of my connection with the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, for some time. I have alw: ays 
entertained the highest feeling of respect for his judgment and his 
thinking. As a matter of fact, I think it ought to be said at this time 
that no man on that Commission has done more to prepare this coun- 
try in the field of development of nuclear weapons than he. He has 
always been very aggressive and very alert to his responsibilities, and 
to me the presentation that he has m: ade today is very, very timely. 

I take it, Mr. Murray, that you feel that regardless of what our 
negotiations might be with other nations, with reference to disarma- 
ment, your proposal here is that even on a unilateral basis, we here 
in this country ought to take a position as to how far we should go in 
preserving even the moralities that might be involved in the question 
of armaments ? 

Mr. Murray. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Pastore. Do you feel that we are carrying out the admoni- 
tion that was expressed by the President, that there is a limit of how 
far you can go, or do you feel that the trend has been thus far that we 
are going further beyond that admonition of the President? 

Mr. Murray. Well, I would rather answer that in this w ay. [am 
looking to the future and I am trying to establish a national policy 
that would prevent us from going further than we have already gone. 


PLAN’S EFFECT ON THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Senator Pasrorr. Do you see anything in your proposal that would 
weaken the military position of the U nited States to meet any possible 
exigency of war? 

Mr. Murray. I don’t see it. I don’t think so. I think our position, 
our national « fe nse position would be strengthened if these proposals 
that I make are adopted. 

Senator Pasrore. In other words, I take it that if you were out 
to knock out an airfield with an atomic weapon, you see no reason 
for developing a weapon that would have to destroy, without justifica- 
tion, a million people? 
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NEED FOR BALANCED NUCLEAR STOCKPILE 


Mr. Murray. That iscorrect. I think the whole question of atomic 
weapons is so different from what we have known in the past, of con- 
ventional weapons. I think that we have to have this balanced nuclear 
stockpile in order to meet all and any kinds of emergencies. We must 
be very careful not to be maneuvered, as I have expressed it, into 
adopting a position where our whole nuclear idea of defense may be 
blotted out overnight by some agreement that no nuclear weapons 
of any kind were to be used. 

That is the propaganda, as I look at it, that the Russians are 
putting forth when they put this propaganda out “ban the bomb,” 
and keep talking about the great destructive effect of these large 
nuclear weapons, weapons of mass destruction. They are right on 
that end of the scale. If a nation should build its entire stockpile 
with overemphasis in that direction, I think it would be a very great 
mistake not only militarily, but I think from a moral standpoint. 
You morally would not be able to use such a stockpile if you should 
do such a thing. 

Senator Pasrore. Thank you. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Witey. I would like to agree with the complimentary re- 
marks made about the Commissioner. 

As I listened to his fine dissertation, as you might call it, a phrase 
that was continually used was “rational.” 


THE QUESTION OF SELF-PRESERVATION 


Of course, the first law of human nature is the law of self-preserva- 
tion. 

War, generally, is not a thing of rationality, is it? 

Mr. Murray. Well, it should be. 

Senator Wirry. Oh, it should be? 

Mr. Murray. We don’t go to war except when we have an objective. 
No one goes to war unless there is an objective, unless there is some- 
thing to be accomplished, unless there is some objective to be attained. 
As I look at it, any planning, military planning or national planning 
must have that in view. 

There is no question of the question of self-preservation, which is 
inherent in all of us. 

Senator Wixey. I mean particularly in this period of history when 
the whole earth is a contracted battleground, with’a fight of ideologies, 
which we have seen since the shooting stopped in 1945. The Kremlin 
has taken, by penetration and other methods, virtually without firing 
a gun, 500 million human beings into its orbit. The philosophy of 
Lenin, simply means, as I understand it, that the world is its bait, 
and they are after it. 

Now, is it not, after all, a matter of building a defense against con- 
ditions which exist today—an aggressive dynamic evil ideology, set 
forth and championed by the Kremlin? Isn’t it a question on our 
part of whether we have the weapons to provide an adequate defense 


and provide for what I say is the self-preservation of the American 
Nation? 
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Mr. Murray. First of all, I go along with you that we need adequate 
defense. I don’t go along with the idea that you wipe out this ideol- 
ogy through nuclear weapons, through massive retaliation. That is 
what I am trying to bring home here. 

Senator Witzy. No, but 

Mr. Murray. But, if you will pardon me, Senator, you do that, you 
match those ideologies with other sounder ideologies, with moral 
ideologies. You don’t, because somebody else like the Russians do, 
vo on and build bigger and bigger bombs than we have—it might well 
be raised by the public. 

Senator Witxy. I think the point I was trying to make was that 
what deters a man from doing wrong is the fear that he may be 
handled a little more roughly than he expects. 

Mr. Murray. I could not agree with you more. 

Senator Wiiry. Consequently, I think you said, in your statement, 
that the decision with regard to such questions should not be left en- 
tirely to the military. Do you agree? 

Mr. Murray. I do, yes, sir. 

Senator Wiiey. I presume you have said that because at best the 
human mind gets into ruts or channels, and even the military mind gets 
into those, and probably at times can’t see above them. 

But, do you think your plan, as you have outlined it, is sufficient 
for today, to provide adequate defense, and to keep America safe? 

Mr. Murray. Absolutely. 

Senator Witey. Now, in this atomic age, as someone has said, 
Columbus was a piker compared to some of you engineers. 

Now, tomorrow, what are we going to have to have? 

Mr. Murray. Our moral concept will not change. 

Let’s take a figure. Suppose a 20 megaton bomb is the largest bomb 
we should have. Just assume for the minute that the military makes 
that determination on a moral basis, on a military usefulness basis. 
Then assume the other person, the U. S. S. R., doesn’t agree with 
that. They decide they are going to have a bigger bomb. We know 
scientifically there is no limit to the size of the bomb we can make. 

Now, should we fall into that same method of thinking? If you 
cannot conceive of any place in the world where you, from a moral 
standpoint, or from a military standpoint, would ever use such a bomb, 
why would you ever put that in stockpile—only for revenge, and 
revenge I do not think plays any part in this. 

Senator Wixry. If I get your point, your thought is of a large 
stockpile. I might say parenthetically, that it is said, although I 
don’t know, that the fallout of the H-bomb would cover all of the 
District of Columbia and all of Virginia and all of Maryland. Is 
that right ? 

Mr. Murray. You can get all kinds of figures, but you are only 
talking about one, Senator, one of them. 

Senator Wixry. I am interested in your statement that we shoula 
not change our moral concept. I have wondered about that. 

Supposing that a bomb hit Washington today and incinerated it, 
and another hit Chicago tomorrow, and another San Francisco, and 
another Milwaukee. I wonder what our moral concept would be 
then. Would not the law of self-preservation immediately require 
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that we do that which was decided to be done at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki / 

Mr. Murray. No. 

Senator Winey. It would not? 


OBJECTIVE OF HITTING MILITARY TARGETS, NOT OPEN CITIES 


Mr. Murray. Destroying Moscow, for example, does not remedy 
any tuatlieg. 

But, our military, our SAC Air Force knows the military bases 
and our objective, when we are struck, is to hit military targets and 
not hit what you might call open cities and not hit the Nagasakis and 
Hiroshimas again. 

When I bring up Hiroshima and Nagasaki, I do it not in any par- 
ticular critical way, but as we look back from this distance on those 
things and we find out now more about the bomb and more about 
what happened under those circumstances and the innocent lives in- 
volved, I can’t accept this idea of terrerizing the world, you see, 
through mass destruction. 

Of course you bring about your own destruction, by the way. 

Senator Witxy. I honor you for that statement, but I cannot agree 
that the human mind works that way. 

I remember morale in Europe, in the nations there, and I remember 
when France, after Hitler said, “We will bomb Paris unless you sur- 
render,” surrendered. 

I also remember that it was stated that the reason we didn’t bomb 
the capital of Japan was that the Emperor was there, and it might 
have disorganized all of the society that we were dealing with. 

But then, we did bomb those two cities, and then they were ready 
to sue for peace. 

In using the word “disarmament” and these other terms, my 
only thought is, in carrying on this interrogation, that I realize that 
even Wisconsin is nearer to attack now than New York City, over 
the Circle Route; that whereas at Pearl Harbor we had 2 years to 
get up an offensive, now the Pacific Ocean is not a barrier and 
we in Wisconsin are only 5 hours away. It is a new world, and you 
have to look at it with new facts, geographic and otherwise, and it 
seems to me that at present the answer to the Kremlin is “We are 
strong.” I think it was Churchill who said it was a bomb that saved 
Europe. Now if any attack were attempted, the Russians know they 
would get worse than they could deliver. 


THE COMMUNIST OBJECTIVE 


Now, I don’t think I am misjudging their objective in the world. 
I think that I am fair about that. They may have changed their 
technique, but not their objective. Isn’t that their idea? 

Mr. Murray. They haven’t changed their objective or their ideas, 
no, sir; and I want to make that clear. I want to make this country 
stronger. I want to make the military stockpile in this country 
stronger, so it can be used and flexible. So that we can mete out action, 
not necessarily blow for blow, if it isan immoral blow. I would never 
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like to see st ‘Ives get into a position that there was no action that 
you could take but an immoral action. 

We should not allow ourselves to get in that position. Do I make 
myse lf Cc lear / i 

Senator Wirey. I have one other question, and then I have to leave 
for another meeting. 


STRENGTHENING NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Is it your conclusion now, as a high-grade engineer, who has been 
handling this situation and knowing it, that if we were to follow 
your course, it would not interfere with our Nation’s defense or 
st rength ¢ 

Mr. Murray. I would say it would strengthen it, and I would not 
make the suggestions if I didn’t feel that way. 

Senator Wirry. Does the military agree with you ¢ 

Mr. Murray. I hope they will. 

Senator Winey. You area convincing fellow. 

Mr. Murray. You must keep this in mind, Senator: This nucleai 
ve is a new age. We have only been cat :pulted into this position in 
the last 2 or 3 years, and it has been very difficult, extremely difficult, 

to see what the effec a of this catapulting are. 

That November 1, 1952 explosion gave us a new kind of weapon 
entirely ; it multaplica stockpiles terr ifically. It multiplied firepower 
and fallout problems terrifically. It takes time for the military, takes 
time for me, takes time for you to absorb what is going on. 

But, we must look forward. We are looking forward from today 
on: What should our policy be from today on, now that we know all of 
these things. 

Senator Wirey. What is around the corner ? 

Mr. Murray. What is around the corner. 

And, Secretary Wilson expressed it here, I think, recently in a 
newspaper article, when he said that in a few years both sides will 
have power to destroy the world, you will have to find another world 
to destroy if you go on making bigger and bigger bombs. I would 
like to come back again to the point that there is no limit to the 
size of bombs that can be made. Therefore as a rational human being, 


«ll 


what is the limit? What should be done under those circumstances. 


and how should you plan for the future ? 

Senator Witry. I think you have presented the issue and, from your 
point of view, you have answered it by saying that it is not necessary 
to build these bigger bombs, that without them we would have ade- 
quate defense. 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Mr. Wirry. I think this is an issue that we should consider, as 
legislators, because we are primarily interested in keeping America 
safe and secure. We don’t want to run into another Bonk’ Harbor, 
because then we had 2 years to pick up the pieces, and now we wouldn’t 
have 2 hours. 

Mr. Murray. We must never let it happen. 

Senator Pastore. May I ask a question here? 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Pastore. 
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Senator Pastore. In other words, Mr. Murray, you would not 
build a bomb big enough to destroy the world only because you 
you could build it ¢ 

Mr. Murray. No, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Following that point of examination, what 
you are saying is that there is a point of lack of military usefulness 
for bigger and bigger bombs. 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 

Sehator Humpurey. If it is just a matter of competition, you say 
here there is no limit to what you could build. 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. Your program is one of a more balanced stock- 
pile of weapons to meet what might be the aggressive threats of a 
potential enemy and to act as a real deterrent. Is that it? 

Mr. Murray. That is correct. 


DANGER OF POSITION ACCEPTING “BAN THE BOMB” 


Senator Humpnrey. Do I understand you to say, too, that this 
slogan “ban the bomb,” becomes more meaningful and more publicly 
acceptable when the bombs keep getting bigger and bigger ? 

Mr. Murray. It is a most dangerous philosophy. If you start 
letting yourself get into the position that accepts “ban the bomb,” 
then I think that—well, it would be disastrous. I think we would 
be finished, or anybody would be. At least at this stage of the 
business. 

Senator Humpurey. Until you could have some genuine overall 
total disarmament. 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey (continuing). Where your conventional forces 
and conventional weapons were also reduced to a point where an ag- 
gression was impossible. 

Mr. Murray. But I am not one of those that feels that the nuclear 
weapons will not be used in the future. 

Senator Humpnrey. Senator Symington, I believe you are next. 


A NATIONAL POLICY ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Senator Symrneron. Well, Mr. Commissioner, [I am always grate- 
ful for an opportunity to listen to your seasoned and intelligent com- 
ments on a subject which you are as well up on as anybody else, and 
that is certainly true about this particular subject. I have a few 
questions which I would like to ask. 

You mentioned, in your statement, “some ideas that may help in 
forming a national policy so urgently needed in the nuclear age.” 

Does that imply that you do not believe that we have any national 
policy at this time, with respect to this subject ? 

Mr. Murray. We undoubtedly have a national policy. I am not 
brought in on the conferences establishing the national policy. 

We read a good deal in the newspapers about massive retaliation 
and that sort of business. 

There is no question that somebody has a national policy established, 
but I am not aware of it, of what it is. 
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Senator Symrneton. Then, I can rephrase my question and ask 
you: If there is a national policy, you, as a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, do not know what it is in that respect ? 

Mr. Murray. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. Is that correct? 

Mr. Murray. That is correct. 


IN THEORY, COULD BUILD BOMB TO BLOW UP WORLD 


Senator Symineton. You also said there is no upper limit to the size 
of the bombs that can be made. Does that mean, for example, that at 
least in theory you could build a bomb that could ultimately blow up 
the world ? 

Mr. Murray. Theoretically, yes. When you say “blow up the 
world,” you mean blow up and contaminate the world? 

Senator Symineron. Yes, counting the fallout. 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 


QUESTION OF ALL-OUT NUCLEAR WARS AND RETALIATION AGAINST ATTACK 


Senator Symineron. You also stated that— 


Wars in the future will be nuclear wars. This does not mean that they need 
be all-out nuclear wars. 

What worries me about that is that history shows that once a wai 
starts—and hasn’t it been pretty well proven—that before a country 
goes down to defeat, it throws everything that it has into defense of 
itself ? 

Mr. Murray. Pretty much so, yes, Senator. 

Senator Symrneron. Unless it surrenders. 

Mr. Murray. That is, surrenders. 

Senator Symrneron. You also mentioned this is a question which 
should not be left exclusively to the military. Then you go on 
to say that “the demands of morality control milits ary action in the 
same way that they control all manner of human action.” 

We start off with the premise that the only possible enemies are peo- 
ple who do not believe in God. 

I am wondering, if we control our actions, based on the concept of 
the moral law, and the Communists have no concept of the moral 
law—which I think they emphasize in theory and have emphasized in 
practice—how are we going to maintain a position where, on the basis 
of a sudden dev: astating atomic attack, we are guaranteed at least a 

chance of survival for our way of life?’ 

Mr. Murray. Well, of course, as you have indicated, the moral as- 
pect of this is quite a ‘difficult one to wrestle with. You do not make 
your war plans or your national policy on the basis of something that 
is immoral. 

Senator Symrneron. Yes. Is war in itself immoral ? 

Mr. Murray. No, no; some wars might be. 

Senator Symuneron. In other words, you fight for justice; is that 
it ? 

Mr. Murray. You fight for justice, of course. 

This question I think that has been posed here has been posed be- 
fore—if they bomb New York and Chicago and Detroit, what are 


we going to do, sit back and not bomb Moscow and take Peiping and 
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a few of these other cities? I say, no, that is not logical. That is, 
perhaps, a useless use of material. ol! 

We know how to fight a war. We should know how to fight a war 
under those circumstances. 

We know that that is a possibility. It is a lunatic sort of an ap- 
proach. Itisa hypothetical thing. But it may happen. 

What is our national policy going to be if that does happen‘ I say 
our national policy should be—and I do not want to set myself up as 
a military expert or a moral expert, either, but our policy ought to be 
a sound policy—it ought to have certain definite objectives. It ought 
to be able to destroy the military bases of the Soviets with the amount 
of destruction that is needed to destroy those bases and to stop the 
aggression. 

“Senator Symineron. Let me ask you this question. We had a 
theory of mass retaliation, which I think it is fair to say has been 
rejected, insofar as the concept of applying nuclear weapons to norma] 
weapons attacks is concerned. However, if we ever had an attack on 
this country which was a nuclear attack, we would have to try to rise 
up, you might say, and in turn, destroy the aggressor. 

And as I see it, you would have to defend yourself. In other words, 
assuming that we just take my premise that we were attacked with 
hydrogen bombs, for example, and the first attacks are tactical at- 
tacks and not strategic attacks—in other words, that they attack our 
capacity to retaliate, instead of attempting to destroy our cities—then 
you get into this problem. 

Take the city of London. One of the largest airplane plants in 
London is in the middle of the city. 

In Moscow—I have never been there, but I understand that there 
are very large plants in Moscow which are in the center of the city or 
close to the center of the city. 

If we are going to attempt to retaliate—and once you are in war it 
really does not make too much difference to the man who is fighting 
as to whether he is burned to death, shot to death, or evaporated to 
death—how are you going to control your retaliation, if you control 
it on a basis of the character I understand you are suggesting? I am 
only asking for information, because I am tremendously impressed 
with this document. 

Mr. Murray. You do not take out that airfield that we mentioned 
with a bomb that will take out the city at the same time. There is no 
military usefulness, I see, in that or no moral sanction. 

Senator Symineron. How about the aircraft-producing plant? Or 
how about an airport that is right in the center of Berlin, like Temple- 
hof, from which the largest bombers could take off? If they knew 
what our policy was along these lines, would they not take great care 
to utilize that particular field as a method of taking off ? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. If you have a policy of a nature which indi- 
cates it is very likely that you are not going to bomb cities then they 
might place airfields right in the center of major cities. 

But you announce your policy ahead of time then when that is 
done, that is not an open airfield. That is not an open city. But 
you do not destroy that airfield with the amount of destruction to 
take out the whole city. There is no question that you might not 
pinpoint this bombing and just take out this airfield without doing 
some destruction around it, but you use the amount of destruction 
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that you need to take out the airfield. If they decide to place it in 
the middle of the city, then you have the moral right to take that air- 
field out. 

Senator Symrxeron. Of course, if you are flying 50,000 feet up in 
an overcast, 700 miles an hour—and tomorrow 1,500 miles an hour- 
and one of your instruments slips or your pilot is a little sleepy or 
coughs, or something, why, then, you are going to hit this city instead 
of the airfield. 

Mr. Murray. That is correct, but you do not do it in advance. 
You do not say, “Well, I am going to make a bomb so bjg that if I 
am a little inaccurate—I am about 20 miles off—I will take every- 
thing out in the 20 miles and the airfield as well.” 

Senator Symineton. I see. 


PLACING LIMIT ON SIZE OF THERMONUCLEAR BOMBS FOR STOCKPILE 


In your statement you said : 


My first proposal is that an upper limit should be set on the size of thermonnu- 
clear bombs to be placed in our stockpile. 

Does that mean regardless of any limit that is set by the Commu- | 
nists, the possible enemy ? g | 

Mr. Murray. Absolutely. 

Senator Symrncron. Do you want to expand on that a little bit? 

Mr. Murray. Just for the same reason that maybe a little stor) 
might help a littl. You have heard something of this story of this 
game of “chicken” that is engaged in by the lunatic fringe of reat 
with two automobiles. They “decide to keep rushing at each other a 
high speed. And the one that pulls off first, he is “c thicken” : he is the 
loser of the game. 

We can get into that same kind of race. 

We have a 1-megaton and the Soviets get a 20-megaton bomb. We 
have a 40-megaton bomb, and we go right up the scale. 

I say that you do not follow any such theory like that. That to 
me is not rational. 

You decide yourself the number of bombs that you need, the size 
of those bombs that you need to carry on warfare, that is, nuclear 
warfare, and you do build your stockpile around that basis. You 
ure not interested in whether somebody else makes a bomb, as you 
have indicated here a while ago, a bomb that might be big enough to 
destroy the whole world. 


USE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Senator.Syminetron. There has been a lot of talk about the danger 
of anybody ever dropping another nuclear weapon. I am very much 
impressed with the thought that you have here about tens of thousands 
of tactical atomic weapons. 

Would it be your thought that if we were attacked, say, in periph- 
eral war, or if some of our allies would be, that automatically we 
would risk dropping nuclear weapons of graded sizes in defense? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, why, absolutely. I think if we ever deprive 
ourselves from this point on of the use of nuclear weapons in all range 
of sizes, we are making a very grave mistake. 
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Senator Symincron. We would be justified in being the first one to 
drop the nuclear weapon ¢ 

Mr. Murray. Absolutely. 

Senator Syamneron. I am only asking for your thought— 

Mr. Murray. Very well. 

Senator Symrneron. I can understand you. 

Mr. Murray. That is the point that I am trying to make, the ques- 
tion of what does deterrent mean. And the enemy and everyone else 
must understand not only that we will do it, that we have it, that we 
have it in quantities, that we can use it. 


DETERMINING SIZE OF THERMONUCLEAR WEAPONS FOR STOCKPILE 


Senator Symineron. You say a limit should be set to the number 
of large thermonuclear bombs to be placed in stockpiles. Would that 
be regardless of what. we believe, or know, the Communists are doing? 

Mr. Murray. The same answer; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And what size would you have in mind, 
roughly ? 

Mr. Murray. That would be determined by the military—based on 
the question of military usefulness, and how they could morally be 
used. You would stockpile as many of those particular bombs as you 
felt. you could use and you needed. 

Just, for example, if you had 50 targets that needed—I am just 
picking figures out of the air—20-megaton bombs, you would, of 
course, not just make just 50 of those bombs ; you would make maybe 
t times that many. You might make 200 of them, because you would 
have strategic pr ‘oblems that you might have to place these things in 

various sections of the world for the attac k, so that you would balance 
that out just like you would conventional arms. 

If you only had 50 targets against which this weapon had a military 
usefulness and could mor ally be used, you would not make 1,000 
20-megaton bombs. 

In using figures here today, I hope you will understand that I am not 
talking about present stockpiles. Iam only talking for the future. 

Senator Symington. I wil not take very much more time, although 
[ have many other questions. 


TENS OF THOUSANDS OF SMALL WEAPONS 


Does your proposal for increasing the size of the number of small 
nuclear weapons mean that we are not heavily making small nuclear 
weapons at this time ? 

Mr. Murray. We have a small-weapons program. I want to greatly 
accelerate it. That is why I was trying to put some figures here. 
When I say “large numbers,” I mean tens of thousands. 

Senator Symrneron. In other words, you do not think that our small 
nuclear weapons production program is adequate; is that correct ? 

Mr. Murray. I would not even say that. I would say for the future 
we should have tens of thousands of small weapons in our stockpile 
and get them there just as fast as we can. 

Setnator Symineron. Are we doing that now? 

Mr. Murray. We are not moving as fast as I would like to see us 
move. I am always uneasy when I decide that something ought to 
be done, you know, you should have it overnight. 
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BALANCED STOCKPILE PROPOSAL IS FOR FUTURE 


Now this balanced stockpile that I am proposing here is something 
that isa plan for the future. And we ought to get on the way. And if 


e were all agreed that these tens of thousands of small we: vpons is the 


prope! obi ee ‘tive. we would be doing a lot more, And if you put a 
time schedule on it 


HALTING TESTS OF LARGE BOMBS 


Senator Symineron. One final question. You propose the stopping 
of testing of atomic weapons, except small] ones. 

Would you do that unilater ‘ally regardless of the tests that were 
made by the Communists ? 

Mr. Murray. Like I am suggesting everything else here today. 

Senator Symineton. Would you be sure if we did not test the 
large ones that they would go off, in case you had to use the large 
ones ¢ 

Mr. Murray. I say, we have already tested them. We know they 
will go off. 

Senator Symineron. But on the theory of possible internal sub- 
version and sabotage, would it not be proper at some times to con- 
tinue to test the stockpile? 

Mr. Murray. Oh, absolutely, yes. I am glad you raised that point. 
[ think it is a very valid one that as you have a stockpile you should 
every so often test it, but you are not testing to make them larger and 
larger. 

Senator Symrneron. I see. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humrurey. Commissioner, I would just like to interrupt 
for this question. Then I shall turn this over to Senator Bricker. 

In the light of your testimony which you have given thus far do 
you believe that these large thermonuclear bombs have reached a point 
of size and destructiveness where any further increase in their size or 
destructiveness ought to be prevented or stopped ? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. I think that is what I am saying here. There 
may be, but I have not seen any plan or proposal why we should make 
bombs larger than we now have. 

Senator Humpnrey. You feel that from a military point of view, 
that the usefulness of a further increase in size and destructiveness, 
once you have proved the principle and the practicability of being 


able to explode this kind of a destructive weapon, has no further 
validity, is that right ? 


Mr. Murray. I think so. 

Senator Humpurey. That is why you advocate the banning—— 

Mr. Murray. Of further testing. 

Senator Humrnrey. Of the larger thermonuclear weapon ? 

Mr. Murray. What I call multimegaton weapons. 

Senator Humpnrey. Of the multimeg: aton weapons. 

Mr. Murray. That is, of course, always with the idea of makmg 
these things bigger and bigger. 

Senator Humpnrey. Has that been the tendency thus far? 

Mr. Murray. I have indicated it has, For example, our Alamo- 
gordo bomb. How did we happen to get 15 kilotons, if that was the 
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release? I think it was about that. We can talk about it in those 
figures, 15 kilotons or so. We got it by putting a lot of material to- 
gether. Some people thought you might get maybe zero. Some people 
thought it would not go off at all. Some people might have thought 
you were going to get something else. What we did get was some- 
thing of that range because it was the first experiment, and we got 
a 15-kiloton bomb. That was our bomb. 

Now we are moving into the hydrogen field. And we make a lot 
of calculations. And we put a lot of. things together. And we get 
“X” number of megatons out of something. And we say, “That is 
the size of the bomb that can be made as of today.” 

I say, “Take a look at that.” What military usefulness has that 
“X” number of megaton bomb got? 

If we could have built at that time a bomb that was thousands of 
times larger than that particular “Mike” shot, what military useful- 
ness would it have? 

So I am raising the question here, the broad question, let us look at 
our weapons and our weapons stockpile and evaluate it from a mili- 
tary and moral standpoint. 


DETERMINING A NATIONAL POLICY ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Senator Humrurey. I want to be sure that I heard you correctly, 
because I was somewhat astounded, and looked over here to Senator 
Pastore and Senator Bricker, both of whom are on the Joint Com- 
niittee on Atomic Energy. Did I understand you correctly that in- 
sofar as vou personally “know, there is no national policy on the use 
and development of thermonuclear weapons? 

Mr. Murray. No. I said there was nothing that I have in front of 
me that would give me or tell me what the national policy is. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, insofar as you personally 
know, this has not been discussed with you nor are you aware of the 
proportions, the dimensions, the deterrents of the so-called national 
policy ? 

Mr. Murray. Nobody has ever discussed with me how big a bomb 
we should make. 

Senator Pastore In other words, to pinpoint that, you have not 
been taken in on any conferences where the military objectives of 
nuclear weapons were discussed ? 

Mr. Murray. No; that is war planning. I am not saying that I 
should be in on it. But I am indicating that somebody “besides the 
military should be in on it, and I carry that a step further and 
say 

Senator Pastore. Do you not think that the members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission should be in on it? 

Mr. Murray. I have always thought so, generally. 

Senator Pastore. That is the point I am raising, because after all, 
you are dealing with the production of these instruments, and their 
use, and the military objectives, of course, and how far you can go, 
not only in the destructive power of the instrument itself, but also 


in the radiation and the contamination that you are t talking about. 
Mr. Murray. Yes. 
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Senator Pastore. I mean, it may be that we will have to develop a 
bomb of X megatons to destrey an objective, but if in the destruction 
of that objective you actually contaminate the entire world, I think 
it is a question for the Commission to be in on. Do you not agree 
with that? 

Mr. Murray. I do, but I also think that the Congress ought to be in 
on it. 

Senator Pasrore. Well, I understand that, too. We are talking 
about you now. 

Senator Humpnrey. You are not in on it, is that correct? 

Mr. Murray. That is correct. 

Senator Barkiey. May I ask this out of turn? Is any other mem- 
bers of the Commission in on it? 

Mr. Murray. Senator Barkley, we have no representation on the 
National Security Council. That is the organization that makes 
policy for this Government. 

Senator Barxiey. I know that, because I sat on that Council for 
4 years. 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barkury. If there is a policy, does the chairman of fhe 
Commission know about it? 

Mr. Murray. I should think he does, yes. 

Senator Barxiey. He has not communicated it to you or othe 
members of the Commission ? 

Mr. Murray. Well, I do not know it. 

Senator Barkiey. Do you know whether other members know it? 

Mr. Murray. I do not. 

Senator Barxuiey. So far as you know they do not—it has not been 
divulged publicly in your meetings, I mean to the Commission as a 
whole? 

Mr. Murray. That is correct. 

Senator Barkiey. Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. Senator Bricker. 


THERMONUCLEAR BOMB A DETERRENT TO WAR 


Senator Bricker. I wish, Mr. Murray, that we had some assur- 
ance that the other nations of the world approach this problem from 
the rational moral point of view that you have. In the meantime, 
we must realize that they have not the inhibitions that we have from 
a moral point of view—maybe from a military point of view. But 
until there is some accord in that field, do you not feel that the large 
bomb is a deterrent to war ? 

Mr. Murray. I believe a nuclear balanced stockpile is a deterrent 
to war. I could not say that the large bombs are not a deterrent to 
war. I would maybe say, or go on to say that, for example, the war 
in Korea started when we had a nuclear stockpile. That did not seem 
to stop anybody from starting in Korea. 

That does not mean that I would categorically say that I do not 
think that this deterrent idea is not valid. I say it is valid. It has 
great validity. 

If it is a deterrent that has been set on the national policy, that we 
were going to use it, under certain circumstances. 
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Senator Bricker. You would then agree that the big bomb, the 
thermonuclear device, is a part of our ‘arsenal that does deter war 
at the present time? 

Mr. Murray. No doubt about it. And it is a part of our arsenal 
we ought to have. 

Senator Bricker. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Murray. Oh, yes. 

Senator Bricker. One further question. You mentioned that we 
ought to have an accelerated program in the development of the 


smaller tactical atomic weapons, nuclear weapons? 
Mr. Murray. Yes. 


CONTAMINATION FROM NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS 


Senator Bricker. And I agree with you. And I think that that is 
the general policy, contrary to what has been said here, no question 
about it. But from the use of tens of thousands or 15 or 20 thousand 
of these tactical weapons, of a smaller yield, in the kiloton area, 
would there not be the same danger of contamination of the atmos- 
phere which would be inimical to human life? 

Mr. Murray. There would be the danger, but there would not be 
on the same proportion as the larger weapons. 

Senator Bricker. If you used one large weapon, and say a thousand 
smaller weapons of the same explosive power, would there not be 
more danger of contamination from the thousand small ones? 

Mr. Murray. You might get—you would get, no doubt, not might— 
you would get more contamination 

Senator Bricker. Yes. 

Mr. Murray (continuing). From the small weapons with the same 
release, energy release, that you would, no question about that. 

Senator Bricker. And you mentioned particularly one contami- 
nating element from nuclear explosions—there are many other dan- 
gerous contaminating elements—strontium, I believe. 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 

Senator Bricker. That is produced from any nuclear—— 

Mr. Murray. Any fission. 

Senator Bricker (continuing). And is most dangerous in the air 
and in the soil? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bricker. Does it have a life of twenty-some years? 

Mr. Murray. Twenty-seven years. 

Senator Bricker. Twenty-seven years ? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Senator Bricker. So that we are dealing here with a very dan- 
gerous implement of war—dangerous in the highest. And you would 
not, by using the smaller weapons to the extent they would be neces- 
sary to win a war, eliminate either the contamination of the atmos- 
phere which would be dangerous immediately to human life, or the 
now unknown but suspected genetic effects, if you used the same 
umount of explosive power? 

Mr. Murray. In fact, as you have indicated, if you split these 
things up and make them smaller, there will be more radioactive 
material. 


Senator Humenrey. Senator Barkley 
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Senator Barkiey. Mr. Commissioner, I agree with you that ideal- 
istically it would be a very fine thing if we could proceed in our deal- 
ines with other nations and our defense against any of them who 
have designs upon us, on a strictly moral ground. The question of 
whether war itself is immoral is open to debate. 


QUESTION OF UNILATERAL ACTION IN WEAPONS FIELD 


But do I understand that you advocate here that, regardless of 
international agreements, not only on nuclear weapons, but on con- 

tional weapons, we proceed alone to carry out the ideals which 
you have expressed here in a very admirable statement ? 

Mr. Murray. That is correct, Senator Barkley 

Senator Barkiey. You are advocating that we disregard all othe: 
nations, all possible agreements, and proceed on our own to do what 
we think is our duty, not only from a moral standpoint, but from the 

andpoint of our defense? 

“Vir Murray. Well, now, first of all, I should like to say this: 
think that the work that is being carried on in the disarmament co1 
ferences, in the proposals of the President, are marvelous thing 


todo. We have got to carry those things on. We have got to carr 
on negotiations. We have got to continue to talk. We have got t | 


see what kind of bilateral or mutual agreements can be made, 1 
necessarily on moral grounds, but on practical grounds. 

You cannot discuss moral grounds with the Soviets. I am not in 
cating that. 

But these are things, Senator Barkley, that you can do and shoul: 
do. Not only vous a military standpoint would they make you 
stronger, but we should do it from a moral sts indpoint. And you go 
on and carry on-these negotiations that Governor Stassen is carrying 
on, and I hope he will make headway. If he does not make headway 
this time, he should try again and should continue to try to make 
headway, because we must find some kind of a solution to the situation. 

Senator Barxiey. But if all of these efforts through the United 
Nations, through the negotiations of the five powers that have been 
in progress in London, or any others now or in the future fail, it is 
your idea that we should then proceed unilaterally ? 

Mr. Murray. On these points? 

Senator Barkiey. To reduce our arms or to change the character 
of them ¢ 

Mr. Murray. I am not indicating we should reduce our arms. I 
am not indicating that we take one large bomb out of our stockpile. 
I make no indication here of that. 

Senator Barxiry. You are advocating that we not build any more 
big ones! 

Mr. Murray. I say that you do not make them any bigger, unless 
there is a military usefulness for them. 

Senator Barxuey. Is not that a matter for the military to decide, 
rather than for us civilians to decide, unless we are willing to abandon 
all military advice and all military experience? 

Mr. Murray. I think this, at least in my humble judgment, is a 
matter of national policy. 

Senator Barkiry. We do not seem to have any, according to you. 
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Mr. Murray. Well, no. I do not indicate that we haven’t any. I 
do not indicate we haven’t. We have a national policy of some kind, 
but I hope our national policy in the future will take cognizance of 
some of these suggestions and recommendations I make. 

Senator Barxuey. I recall that prior to the Spanish-American War 
we maintained a little army of 25,000 men. 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Senator BarK.Ley. We were trying to build up a navy to protect us, 
because we still believed then, and “for a long time thereafter, that 
the two oceans operated as a moat around our “castle, and if we could 
defend the oceans, we could ward off attack by ships, and we would 
be safe. 

After the Spanish-American War we maintained an army of about 
125,000 men until World War I came along. 

We were dragged into that. We raised a large army and sent con- 
siderable numbers of men to Europe, to help win the war against the 
Central Powers. And then we disarmed. 

We not only disarmed from the standpoint of troops, but we called a 
conference here in 1922 to reduce the naval armament. And the 
program was adopted. We reduced our naval strength. We sunk 
our ships. We tore up our blueprints. 

And then, in less than 2 decades, we were again drawn into another 
World War, without any fault of our own, by a sudden attack. 
Whether we would have been drawn into it without that sudden attack 
is purely speculative and, therefore, academic. 

We raised the largest army in history. We sent it all over the world. 

And when the war ended we .demobilized—we demobilized the 
largest army in history in the shortest time in history. 

And within less than 1 decade from that time, we are now compelled 
to rearm in order to defend ourselves against the universal threat, not 
only to our institutions, but to the institutions of all free nations in 
the world. 

And now we are confronted again with the problem whether we, 
ourselves, unilaterally, shall reduce our arms or decline or fail to in- 
crease them and keep them in approximate strength that will meet any 
possible enemy. And we all know what that enemy will be, if there 
is one, 

Now, the question is, in my mind—and it disturbs me considerably— 

w hether we, as a nation by ourselves should—and I have stated openly 
that in my judgment the American people will not again—disarm by 
ourselves unless there is an agreement in the world, that can be relied 
upon, to reduce our arms, and to lift the burden of armaments from 
the backs of the human race. Wedonot know. There are legitimate 
differences of opinion among our people, without regard to politics, as 
to how strong we should be in weapons of all sorts, nuclear or con- 
ventional. 

I think the American people, as a whole, and certainly the Congress, 
feel that we ought to be strong enough to retard any attack against 
us, or to defeat any nation that soul launch an attack against us. 
How many nuclear weapons will be needed—how big they should be— 
how many small ones there should be—I would not attempt to say, 
because I am not a man of military experience. 

We have reliable military advice; but I myself feel very strongly 
that until there is a world agreement for reduction in erms of all 
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sorts that can be relied upon, and until the character of nations is 
so changed that we can rely upon the word of nations to keep their 
promises in that field, we cannot afford to let our guard down and run 
the risk of being attacked, as we were at Pearl Harbor, without any 
warning. 

The time was when nations were polite enough to notify other na- 
tions that they were going to fight, by declarations of war. They do 
not have them any more. They just attack overnight. Therefore, 
you have to be able to be prepared to meet that attack. 

[ should like to see, and I will pray that, the character of the world’s 
population will so change that we could rely upon moral grounds, 
not only for disarmament or reduction in armament, but for other in- 
ternational concepts. We know that the only possible enemy we have 
now does not regard morality as a basis of human conduct. We know 
that they have up to now kept no promise they have made. We know 
that up until now they are aggressive. We know their fundamental 
concept is a domination, by one method or another. 

Sad as that situation may be, and as burdensome as it may be, not 
only upon the great ni itions, but all nations that are involved in this 
expensive armament, it seems to me that we cannot take a dogmatic 
position in regard to the size of weapons, the number of weapons, or 
their disposition. We must keep ourselves in all fields strong enough 
not only to deter an attack, but to defeat one which might be made. 

[ am sure that you agree with that general idea. 

Mr. Murray. I do. And I think, for example, that what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is doing now, this blueprint idea of trying to prevent 
surprise attack, is something that must be done. And I am hopeful 
that it will be successful. 

Senator Barkxiey. I have grave fears of the wisdom of our Nation 
taking the solitary course, regardless of what is being done by other 
nations. And wh: atever you might say about the Russians, they are 
clever—they are smart in many fields. 

Mr. Murray. They are a good deal smarter, I think, than a lot of 
people realize. 

Senator Barkiey. Well, yes. I am sorry to say that I think thew 
are a good deal smarter than some of our own people. 

Mr. Murray. Well, I would not go on record on that. 

Senator Barkiey. How is that? 

Mr. Murray. I do not want to go on record on that. 

Senator Barkiey. Well, I am not naming the people that they are 
smarter than. [Laughter. ] 

[ do not think we should rely upon our possible enemy on any moral 
grounds, until we can. I think we have to do what Theodore Roosevelt 
believed. J am not from the political party that he belonged to, but 
that belief was always to carry the “big stick,” and to be sure that it 
is big. 

I did not mean to deliver a disc ourse here, but your testimony is 
very provoking, in the least, and it is based upon high principle. I 
congratulate you upon it. 


On the practical ground, I may find myself dissenting here and 
there from it. 

Mr. Murray. I can understand that, Senator Barkley. I thank 
you very much for those complimentary remarks, 

Senator Barkxiry. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Commissioner, let us delve into this a 
little more; I did not understand your proposal to be one, at this stage, 
to reduce our military strength / 

Mr. Murray. No, not at all. 


DETERMINING A NATIONAL POLICY RESPECTING NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Senator Humpnrey. I understand what you are saying is that we 
are caught up in a game now where, if you do something, I do o if 
you get a bigger bomb, then we get it. In other words, if the U.S.5S. R. 
has a hy drogen test explosion, and we find out they have got a 1 30 
megaton bomb, we have got to get one, too. 

I gathered what you were pointing at was that we ought to have 
a national policy as to how best we could secure our country, protect 
it, and fulfill our commitments, alliances, and international treaties 
that we have made, and that you are advocating a wider flexibility 
of weapon stocks at this stage, rather than getting caught up in a 
race of large thermonuclear weapons, which may ultimately end up 
with public opinion accepting the Soviet cry of “Abandon the bomb.” 

Mr. Murray. “Ban the bomb.” 

Senator Humpnurey. And then we are caught without it. The 
bombs may very well become conventional weapons. I think the small 
atomic may soon be called the conventional weapon, in the sense of 
the word. 

Mr. Murray. There is no question about that. 

I think you will recall the fact that fissionable material has to con- 
tinue to flow into weapons. I think you will recall that I said that. 

Senator Barxiey. Nobody advocates, I think, a reduction in our 
armaments. If we pursue a policy that would result in our standing 
still, remaining where we are now in certain kinds of armaments, such 
as with the large nuclear weapon, and our possible enemy goes for- 
ward, is not the result the same as if it were reducing armaments ? 

Mr. Murray. I do not think so, Senator Barkley. 

Senator Pastore. May I ask a question at this point? I think this 
point should be made abundantly clear. 

As I understand you, Mr. Murray, you are not advocating that 
the responsibility of determining the size of the nuclear weapons 
should become the responsibility exclusively of Congress—you do feel 
that that is within the province of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the mili- 
tary, but what you are saying is that there is a little more to this new 
kind of weapon than just determining the strategic destruction of 
the weapon when it hits. We have the problem here of strontium, 
and we have the problem of contamination. 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 


CONTAMINATION EFFECTS 


Senator Pastore. I want to ask you this question : 

Do you think there is anyone in the military, or anyone on your 
Commission today who can tell us what the radiation or contamina- 
tion effect would be, let us say, on Stockholm, if you dropped, let 
us say, ten 100- megaton bombs on Moscow ? 


Mr. Morray. W ell, somebody could make some estimates about 
that. 
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Senator Pastore. No; but do you think there is anyone in the mili- 
tary that would know that, unless they consulted with either the 
members of the Commission or the people in responsibility with the 
Congress ? 

Mr. Murray. Well, I would not have you believe, Senator, that the 
military are not in close contact with what is going on in the Com- 
mission, and all of the findings that we have in this radioactive 
strontium and other fields. There is no question but what they have 
all of the information available to them that we have. 

Senator Pastore. But we do not yet know what the genetic effects 
will be of contamination / 

Mr. Murray. No; nobody knows that. 


DETERMINING A NATIONAL POLICY—-FACTORS INVOLVED 


Senator Pasrore. In other words, what you are driving at is this: 
Apart from the strategic advantage that we must always preserve, 
apart from the strength militarily we must always have—and I do 
not think you have argued that we ought to reduce that one single bit, 
but as a matter of fact, have argued that we ought to increase it 

Mr. Murray. Ought to increase it; yes. 

Senator Pasrore (continuing). In making the large size bombs, we 
have to take into account all of these other elements which are im- 
portant ¢ 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Senator Pastore, may I add just one other thing? When you are 
talking about who is going to determine the size of the bombs, and so 
on, that is national policy. In my concept, the military has always 
been the servant of the national policy, and they carry out national 
policy as established by our Government. 

Senator Humpurry. Is that not why we have in the Atomic Energy 
Act the requirement that only the President may be responsible for 
the use of the bomb? 

Mr. Murray. That is one of the principal reasons; yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is national policy. 

Mr. Murray. That is national policy. 

Senator Humpurey. As I further understand your testimony, Mr. 
Commissioner, you are saying that we ought also to have it quite well 
understood in the world that this flexible stockpile, particularly with 
emphasis upon tactical and smaller weapons, may very well be used. 

Mr. Murray. That they will be used. 

Senator Humpurey. They will be used? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. At the present time, I have been somewhat 
concerned about this, because at the Geneva Conference, of course, our 
President said, and was greatly heralded for saying, that we would 
not be the first to ever use a thermonuclear weapon. I believe that is 
a paraphrase of what the President said. 

Mr. Murray. Pardon me; he used the word “thermonuclear.” 

Senator Humpurery. Yes; I said that. 

Mr. Murray. Indicating the very large bomb. 

Senator Humpnrey. The thermonuclear weapon. 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 
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Senator Humpurey. On that basis, as a deterrent, the thermonuclear 
weapon loses some of its effectiveness ; does it not / 

Mr. Murray. Not necessarily. It does not affect you, whether you 
are going to stockpile them or not, that statement of his. 

Senator Humpurey. For example, if the Soviet knows that it can 
proceed willy-nilly and not be the rec ipient of the thermonuclear 
weapon until it uses it, the deterrent effect of the thermonuclear 
weapon is somewhat reduced ; is it not? 

Mr. Murray. Yes; I should say to that extent it is. 

Senator Humpnrey. I do not say it does—I said somewhat reduced. 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. A policy of deterrence, by the way, has been 
discussed before this subcommittee considerably. I think you would 
be interested in the testimony of Senator Flanders, and may I say 
again I would like to refer you ‘to that. 

Mr. Murray. I will be delighted to look at it. 

Senator Humpnrey. If you are going to have a policy of deterrence, 
then you ought to have militarily usable and morally justifiable w eap- 
ons, particularly the militarily usable weapons for military strategic 
targets. Isthat what you are say ing ? 

Mr. Murray. I am; yes, sir. That is exactly what I am saying. 

Senator Humpurey. I am interested in this. This subcommittee 
is trying its best to explore many areas in the field of control and 
reduction of armaments. 

How can you have an armament reduction and control program that 
you advance at a conference such as that at London, if you have not 
determined, specifically determined, upon a national policy in rela- 
tionship to that armament? Do I make my position clear? 

Mr. Murray. I think so. I think it is very logical that you must 
have a national policy. 

It is all right and very helpful and useful and we should be carrying 
on to go into negotiations after you have established a national policy 
to discuss your national policy with other nations. 

Senator Pastore. Let us assume that the largest nuclear weapon in 
this country was manufactured, say, with a 50- or 75- or 100-megaton 
capacity. 

Mr. Murray. I hope you do not go to those large figures. 

Senator Pastors. 1 am using these only as examples. 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. Would you expect that by bilateral agreement 
with Russia they would be confined to that? Your size would 
be limited by the practical use of that weapon, by the military, as to 
what target they expected to hit with it. 

Mr. Murray. Sure. 

Senator Pastore. Is that not so’ 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. That would bea unilateral consideration. 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. The President has already indicated, as you 
brought out in your statement, quoting him, that: 


There is an old saying— 


Mr. Murray. That is right. 
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Senator Pastore (continuing) : 


You do not drive a tack with a sledge hammer. So when you have gotten some- 
thing of a, let’s say, of a maximum tactical size, useful size, why, I would think 
you would go no further. 

All you are saying in essence is this, that you subscribe to that 
philosophy, but it ought to be nailed down as a national policy 

Mr. Murray. Exactly, Senator Pastore. 


Senator Pastore. It ought to be said specifically what size it ought 
to be? 


Mr. Murray. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. Is that not it? 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Commissioner, I was going to ask a num- 
ber of questions on testing, but you have answered most of them. 


DETERMINING SIZE OF OTHER NATION’S TESTS 


One simple and obvious question: If we, for example, unilaterally 
ban further tests of the great thermonuclear we apons, would this place 
us at a disadvantage w ith the Soviet technologically and scientifically ¢ 

Mr. Murray. I do not think so. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do we have adequate instruments and scien- 
tific means of determining the size of other nations’ tests? 

Mr. Murray. We have very accurate means of determining the size 
of tests that are carried on throughout the world. 


Senator Humeurey. You consider them rather foolproof ? 
Mr. Murray. I thinkso. 


RELATIONSHIP OF TESTING TO PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Senator Humpnrey. Is it possible for the United States to advance 
its knowledge of the peaceful applications of nuclear energy by means 
other than tests of nuclear weapons? 

Mr. Murray. Well, I am not quite sure, Senator Humphrey, that I 
understand your question. 

Senator Humpnrry. Is there any relationship between the testing of 
nuclear weapons and the power, of course, that is released and ‘the 
peaceful use of fissionable material? 

Mr. Murray. Well, I would not say that there was not any relation- 
ship. I would not say that you would not learn something that might 
be useful for peaceful uses if you continued testing. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, the tests would add to the 
knowledge of peaceful use ? 

Mr. Murray. They might. They might in some way that I do not 
know about now. I would not want to say it would not under any 
circumstances. You might find some new element that had been dis- 
covered through testing of some kind—a synthetic element that might 
have great peacetime use. I would not want to be tied down specifi- 
cally to an answer that it would have no peacetime use. I cannot see 
any use at the moment. 

Senator Humpurey. I am going to have to move along rather rav- 
idly. I have a number of questions I want to ask. 
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INABILITY TO DETECT HIDDEN NUCLEAR STOCKPILES 


There was the July 1955 summer conference. I believe at that con- 
ference for the first time it was noted that there was no possible way 
to detect nuclear weapons once they were manufactured and hidden. 
This relates, of course, to the aerial inspection program and how you 
would detect hidden nuclear stockpiles. 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Senator Humrnrey. Or stockpiles of nuclear weapons. ‘The Presi- 
dent recognized this at Geneva by referring to a similar point made 
by the Soviet Union in its proposals in May ‘of 1955. 

Furthermore, referring to my notes on this, Jules Moch, of France, 
had mentioned this before on May 21, 1954, to the disarmament 
committee. 

The Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission was unable to tell 
the subcommittee when the United States first became aware of this 
problem; that is, the scientific detection of concealed nuclear weapons. 
The inability to detect nuclear weapons means that the Baruch plan 
was out of date the moment any country had a substantial number of 
nuclear weapons, yet the U nited States appeared to continue to use 
the Baruch plan as the basis for its proposals until July 1955. 

My question is simply this: Was the Atomic Energy Commission 
aware of the fact that nuclear weapons could not be detected prior to 
July 1955? 

Mr. Murray. I think the scientists on our Commission knew that 
we had no foolproof method of detecting nuclear weapons, stored nu- 
clear weapons. 

Senator Humpnrey. If that is the case, why did the United States 
Government policy continue to emphasize, until July 1955, the dis- 
armament position involved in the Baruch plan? 

Mr. Murray. I cannot answer that, Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humrpnrey. It does seem rather peculiar; does it not? Mr. 
Moch, of France, indicated in his disarmament discussions in May of 
1954, and there was an indication in early 1955, that nuclear weapons 
that were hidden could not be detected. “Yet we continued to proceed 
on the basis of a policy which did not take that fact into consideration. 

Mr. Murray. That is very strange. 

Senator Pastore. On that point, though, I think this ought to be 
cleared up, because after all it is one that might lead to some ridiculous 
conclusion, unless this is brought to light. This Baruch plan was 
suggested j in 1946. 

Senator Humenrey, 1946. 

Senator Pastore. In 1946 had there been a Russian test? 

Senator Humpnrey. No, no; you misunderstood. In 1946, with a 
monopoly on nuclear weapons, the Baruch plan was timely. I am 
sure that everything in it was essential. The point I am trying to 
raise is whether or not the knowledge of the inability to detect stock- 
piles of nuclear weapons did not make the Baruch plan more or less 
outdated. 

And yet we pursued it apparently for quite some time as official 
policy. It seems that this is the way the logic of these events add up. 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Now, Mr. Commissioner, when the Atomic 
Energy Commission discovered the inability to detect nuclear weap- 
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ons, was this information communicated to the Department of State, 
the United States negotiators at the United Nations? 

Mr. Murray. We have liaison between our Commission and the 
Department of State—and I assume that they are kept advised—fully 
advised of all matters of this kind. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is your assumption ? 

Mr. Murray. That would be my assumption. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, there is enough liaison ? 

Mr. Murray. We have constant liaison with the State Department. 

Senator Humpurey. Again, may I say, it makes it all the more in- 
credible that for a period of time in the United Nations Disarmament 
Subcommittee negotiations in 1954, we were pursuing a proposal 
which in its inception was sound and valid and desirable, but which 
became somewhat outdated. 





ATTEMPTS TO DISCOVER METHOD OF DETECTING HIDDEN NUCLEAR STOCKPILES 


I would like now to ask you this: Do you believe that the United 
States is doing all it can at the present time to achieve the scientific 
breakthrough on the question of the detection of the existence of nu- 
clear stockpiles ? 

Mr. Murray. I think we are. I think we are constantly after that 
problem. We are trying constantly to solve it. Breakthroughs are 
rather hard things to visualize. 

Senator Humpurey. Is this classified information ? 

Mr. Murray. What do you mean? Our efforts to try do it? 

Senator Humenurey. Our efforts to work toward this. 

Mr. Murray. No, of course not. 

Senator Humeurey. Is it your way of doing it? 

Mr. Murray. Of doing it, and the methods to carry it out. 

Senator Humpurey. I may be in error in this next question. You 
will have to accept it as a point of probing here. If the fact of your 
doing it is not classified, you can answer this question in open discus- 
sion. Why is there not some mention made of itan the Atomic Energy 
Commission reports ? 

Mr. Murray. I have not thought of it. Maybe it will be in the next 
report. [Laughter. | 

Senator Pastore. This has to do with the developing of the tech- 
nology and the technical facilities. I think I asked that question of 
Governor Stassen when he appeared before our committee. And I 
think Dr. Lawrence is the name he mentioned—— 

Mr. Murray. E. O. Lawrence, out at California. 

Senator Pastore, And Governor Stassen told me at the time he was 
pretty much convinced that it could be and was being done. And I 
think I asked that question of another scientist who more or less gave 
me the same answer. 

I should like to ask a question on this very point, if the chairman 
will permit, because this I think relieves or prevents the dilemma 
that we find ourselves in, in all of these negotiations. I will ask a 
preliminary question first. 

Do you think we could have a satisfactory bilateral disarmament 
agreement with any country of the world unless somehow we include 
this business of atomic or thermonuclear stockpiles ? 

Mr. Murray. We could not, I do not believe. 
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Senator Pastore. It would not ever be a satisfactory one; is that 
not so‘ 

Mr. Murray. I think so. 

Senator Pastore. Is it not true, under existing conditions today, 
although I subscribe to what-you have already said, that we must try 
and keep on trying 

Mr. Murray. Right. 

Senator Pasrore (continuing). If only for psychological or moral 
reactions between nations. The fact of the matter is that even today, 
even though you should have a disarmament agreement with any 
other country and even if you did have ground inspection in addition 
to aerial inspection, you could be standing on a stockpile of atomic 
bombs and not even know it. 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 





QUESTION OF CREATION OF INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE TO 
WORK ON DETECTION PROBLEMS 


Senator Humpurey. In the light of that penetrating question, 
Commissioner Murray, what would be your view relating to the crea- 
tion of an international scientific committee to work on this problem 
of detection? It appears that a disarmament proposal that is going to 
be really meaningful would have to take into consideration the subject 
matter that Senator Pastore has just raised. Therefore, if you are 
going to get any agreement on disarmament I am sure that both sides 
want to know if they could detect hidden stockpiles of nuclear or 
thermonuclear weapons. 

Mr. Murray. Offhand, I have not given it much thought. I think it 
is an excellent idea. 

Senator Humpurey. Would the secrecy question impede? 

Mr. Murray. I do not think so. You see, the scientific knowledge 
about nuclear matters is becoming more and more available through- 
out the world. The problem is identified by everybody. Everybody 
in the scientific world has identified the problem. How do you solve it ? 
It is something more or less like the controlled thermonuclear issue 
that we are all very much interested in. 

Senator Pasrore. Following the suggestion of the chairman, do you 
not think it might be quite advisable that you hold an international 
conference on this particular technical subject, such as was held in the 
international conference at Geneva on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, because, after all, in the final result, any disarmament agree- 
ment will have to rest upon detection—aerial inspection plus ground 
inspection, plus technology and technical facilities to detect hidden 
storages of bombs, in violation of any agreement? I think that the 
crux of an effective agreement actually depends upon finally finding 
the answer to the detection problem. And that is of such international 
importance and significance that I think, myself, that it might be quite 
desirable to have such an international conference. 

Senator Humenrey. That was the weight of my question. At every 
hearing we have had, the essential question raised has been the rela- 
tionship of detection to any effective agreement on disarmament and 
particularly even aerial inspection. 

Mr. Murray. I think it could do no harm and it might do a lot of 
good. 
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QUESTION OF SOVIET ACCEPTANCE OF AERIAL INSPECTION 


Senator Humpurey. I do appreciate your willingness to stay with 
us, Commissioner. When we have had other testimony here we have 
discussed aerial inspection at considerable detail. I strongly favor it. 
[ think much is to be gained from it. I think if the Soviet Union 
were willing to accept aerial inspection and the exchange of blue- 
prints, it would mean a very fundamental change in Soviet policy. 
[ think this would be highly significant. 

Mr. Murray. I think it would. 

Senator Humpnrery. I do not think that it would be foolproof 
armament control or reduction, but once the Soviet accepted it, it 
would mean they were opening up their country, which they have 
never done before. I am sure we would gain much more by our ob- 
servation of the mysteries of the Soviet than they would from the 
rather free access that we offer to practically anybody that comes to 
this country. 

So I strongly am in favor of it. I want that clear. 

Mr. Murray. I am, also. 


AVAILABILITY OF QUALIFIED INSPECTORS 


Senator Humpurey. When we had other witnesses here, we discussed 
the necessity of how we would implement aerial inspection. 

Senator Pastore’s questions have reached the heart of this problem. 
It was established that the Atomic Energy Commission, in testimony 
before this committee, would need to hire and train many inspectors 
if the President’s aerial inspection and Bulganin’s ground inspection 
plans were adopted. 

There was also testimony that the hiring of inspectors for this 
purpose would involve congressional action. Those are matters that 
we have discussed. 

It was also established that the Atomic Energy Commission at this 
time does not have the manpower to move immediately into a ground- 
inspection program of sufficient dimensions to be meaningful. 

Mr. Murray. How could we have? 

Senator Humpurey. That is right. But does the Commisison have 
any draft legislation or program for hiring inspectors to carry out 
the President’s aeriai inspection proposals? 

Mr. Murray. No; but in saying “No,” I do not think that is a 
problem particularly. We could have one tomorrow, once it was 
established, once it was the right thing to do, and we wanted to go 
ahead and do it. We can move rather rapidly in that field, I should 
say. 

Senator Humpurey. There would be necessary preparatory work. 
Would there not have to be a program and a plan in this area 

Mr. Murray. Well, you would not go ahead and build up a big 
employee force. I mean, you would not add thousands of people to 
your rolls, but you could be thinking about it. You could be planning 
about it. It is a question of whether you do it yourself as an agency 
or whether you might subcontract it or might do it in many ways. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes; I think that is true, but I am afraid that 
there is a tendency to underestimate the proportions of this. 
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I read every Sunday, for example, about 6 to 8 pages of the New 
York Times, of the large industries of this country competing for 
engineers. 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. And for engineers that are rather new in the 
experience of engineering. There is a great shortage of engineers 
and scientists. 

Mr. Morray. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. The President recently appointed a national 
committee, which some of us advocated a long time ago, to look into 
this problem. 

Does not this pose a very serious problem of manpower? It is one 
thing to say, “We will hire them.” But where will you get them? 

Mr. Murray. Your problem of looking at the Sov iets, for instance, 
their production problem fundamentally No. 1 is mining. Where is 
the stuff coming from? You might be able to identify the mining 
situation. And that is not going to take a great many thousands of 
yeople. 

: Senate Pastore. Will you yield for a question on that very point? 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes. 


IDEA OF TRYING OUT WITH FRIENDLY NATIONS THE AERIAL INSPECTION 
PLAN 


Senator Pastore. When we were in Cambridge this past month, 
one of the scientists who testified before us advanced a proposal or a 
suggestion 

Senator Humpurey. You goahead. We were both struck with this. 
T want you to proceed. 

Senator Pastore. Both Senator Humphrey and I applauded it, be- 
cause while it was a very simple suggestion, it was rather new and it 
rather impressed us. The scientist’s suggestion was that inasmuch as 
possibly we have not protected this aerial inspection plan, because it has 
not been used nation to nation, it might not be a bad idea if we entered 
into an agreement with a friendly nation, such as Canada or the United 
Kingdom, to try out this plan, just to see where the bugs might be 
and what technologically might be necessary in order to make the 
plan effective later on if agreement resulted with other countries. 
And I think myself, along with Senator Humphrey, who has just 
raised this question of the engineers or scientists we might need, that 
it might be a good idea to get started right away with a friendly 
nation, to see how the plan would work on a friendly basis. 

Mr. Murray. I think it is a very good idea. 

Senator Humpnrey. There might be more fruitful possibilities in 
this than proposing that we stake out an area in the United States— 
I think I am quoting it correctly—the size of Alabama, and an area in 
the Soviet Union of similar size, if we really want to test the aerial 
inspection method including ground inspection, the matter of com- 
munications on flight maneuvers, and so forth. We were struck with 
that idea when in Cambridge—one of those things that was so obvious 
you would never think about it. 

Mr. Morray. Yes, 
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THE CAMBRIDGE HEARING 


Senator Humpnreyr. May I say while we have the opportunity here 
that the hearing at Cambridge was one of the most exciting, thrilling, 
and intelligent presentations : that I have ever been privileged to listen 
to. This is “must” reading for anybody who wants to be engaged in 
a discussion of reduction of armaments or armament control. I am 
advocating this publicly today, because we are going to print these 
hearings. I felt terribly sorry there was not more attention paid to 
them, because we had the top scientists and top personnel of several 
great universities, men who are advisers to our Government, men who 
have given years of thoughtful consideration to this problem. If 
anyone in the room, or anyone else, is really interested in reading a 
thought-provoking analysis of this disarmament problem and the 
whole matter of national security, there is a seminar course in a few 
pages. I hope you will read it. 

Mr. Murray. You will not have to send it. I will send for it. 


INVITING WORLD LEADERS TO WITNESS NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS 


Senator Humpurey. I do not believe there is any further comment 
that I have on that, although I do have this: You made a proposal last 
November, Mr. Murray, something about a meeting at the ¢ atomic sum- 
mit, in the mid-Pacific, where the ‘world leaders w ould be given a first- 
hand demonstration of the might of the superbomb. I “believe you 
said that this meeting should include witnesses from many countries, 
including those of the Soviet bloc. 


The proposal, as my notes indicate, was rejected by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and reportedly for the following reasons: (1) 
That the Russians were invited to witness our 1946 “tests, and the 
effects seemed to spur them on to develop the atomic bomb; and (2) 
the Commission does not have the facilities to accommodate a large 
number of — 


Would you like to comment on those objections now, and on your 
proposal ¢ 

Mr. Murray. I did not want to comment on them at the time that 
they were made. And I would like to refrain from any comments 
today except this fact, that this proposal that I made was not a new 
proposal. I made the proposal the first time back on November 11, 
1953, this same proposal. 

I made it again June 8, 1954. And then I made it at the time that 
you referred to, on November 17, 1955. 

I think that is about the only comment I would like to make on that 
at this time. 

Senator Humpurey. Of course, since that time, apparently, the 
press, television, and radio are going to be included as observers, in 
selected numbers. Is that not cour 

Mr. Murray. Yes; 1 am pleased with that decision, you can be sure. 


MR. MURRAY’S PROPOSALS AND HIS WORK ON THE COMMISSION 


Senator Humpnrey. I received a note that we will have to leave 
very quickly. I will draw this to a conclusion, Commissioner. 
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I merely want to say that the proposals that you have advanced to- 
day are a departure from the presentations that we have had here 
before us. I think they are constructive. And as has been indicated 
by others, they are thought-provoking. I believe that they merit the 
most careful consideration by this subcommittee and by the American 
people. I think this is classic evidence why we need more public hear- 
ings. This material could have been presented in executive session. 
But I believe that the information that you have presented is good 
for the American people to think about, to make our own valid judg- 
ments in due time after mature consideration. 

I, for one, had no idea until you spoke today that anyone in Gov- 
ernment with such intimate knowledge of atomic energy and with 
such responsibility held these views. Of course, that does not mean 
that the views have not been expressed before, but I try to watch with 
a certain alertness. 

Senator Pastore. I think that Mr. Murray ought to be allowed to 
tell us of his desire to see that we got the material, and that we pro- 
ceeded with this program. I know he is a modest man, but I think, 
in order to give us proper background on the presentation that he 
made here today, he ought to tell us in brief exactly how he has felt 
about the preparation that we had with reference to building up our 
facilities and for weapons production. 

Mr. Murray. I think that you did that job for me at the very open- 
ing of this session, and I think this would be painting the lily to go on. 

Senator Pastore. I think that you ought, Mr. Murray, to tell us 
exactly how you have felt about this preparation that was necessary, 
so that no one will get the idea that you are coming along now and 
saying, “Well, all of this is a lot of destruction. Let us forget. it all.” 

Mr. Murray. Well, of course, as you know, there were a lot of 
people who took part in this development of our weapons program, 
from the very beginning. I think that maybe you are referring to 
something that I mentioned at the executive session of the Joint Com- 
mittee. 

Senator Pastore. I do not want you to say anything that might be 
classified, of course. 

Mr. Murray. At that session I thought it was important, and I 
think this may be what you have in mind—it was important to indi- 
cate the part that I played since 1950 in developing the stockpile for 
whatever it is worth today. 

I think, perhaps if I wanted to summarize the situation, it would 
boil down to three things. 

I believe that I played as important a part as anyone else in the 
development of more material, more ore. 

When I came on the Commission, we had very little production, 
as we look at it today, of uranium. We were being told, of course, 
constantly that this amount which we were getting was all of the 
uranium that was available this side of the Iron Curtain. Of course, 
that was put out with good intentions. Perhaps that was all of the 
uranium that was available at certain prices and under certain con- 
ditions. But, as you know, we have established ore procurement 
arrangements, so today uranium is anything that we want to make it. 
So it is not a question necessarily that if we put uranium into weapons — 
we will not have it for peacetime purposes. We can get it—all of 
the uranium we need—for peacetime requirements. 
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The part that I played in the development of the hydrogen bomb, 
I do not believe I should go into too deeply here. I would like to 
say, however, that I tried to do everything that I could to increase 
our production facilities and our laboratory facilities. 

[ am still on the same tack, on the same warpath, as it were, that 
we must do everything, that we must increase our ability, our flexi- 

bility, to take full use of the military advantages that are inherent 
in atom >» Weapons. 

Senator Pasrore. Is it your considered opinion, in view of the cir- 
cumstances that prevail throughout the world today, that we should 
have a nuclear and thermonuclear weapons program that would be 
second to none in the world? 

Mr. Murray. That is correct. 

Senator Pastore. That is all. 

Thank you. 

Senator Humpurey. On behalf of the subcommittee, I want to 
thank you. Your testimony has been most helpful to us. We appre- 
clate your cooperation. 

Mr. Murray. Thank you very much. 

Senator Humrnrey. The subcommittee stands adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 

















